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TO THE READER. 

This Lecture was written more than a year ago, and without 
any expectation of its ever being published. This is the reason 
why references are not made to the various authorities, consulted 
in its preparation. To go over it again for that purpose is a task 
which would require more time than I now have to bestow. I can 
only say that I was careful to make no statement which was not 
supported by what seemed to me to be good authority. Tt will be 
seen that I have been largely indebted to the labors of others, 
and that I can lay claim to little else than the arrangement I 
acknowledge especially my obligations to that excellent work, the 
larger Geography of the late Mr. Woodbridge. The Lecture is 
now published upon the assurance of those, whose judgment and 
candor are entitled to equal respect, that it would be of some 
senrice to the cause of education. 

G* S. ji. 

Boston, Januart, 1846. 
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GEoaRAPHT, as commonly taught, is one of the 
dryest and least profitable of studies. It is a mere 
bead-roll of names, dates and distances. It has no 
animating principle of life. It is the skeleton and 
not the living body ; the hortus siccus of dried plants 
and not the garden. But viewed in connection with 
man, and the history of man, it becomes a pursuit 
alike attractive and i nstructin g. The breath of life 
is thus breathed into it. Without it, history itself 

can be but impej&ctlyjllldfilstoQd. To comprehend 
the biography of nations, we must know the physi- 
cal structure and properties of the regions they oc- 
cupy, thgir rektiona to th^ jea, the character and di- 
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rection of their streams of water, the proportion in 
which the surface of the soil is distributed into moun- 
tains, plains and valleys, and their stores of mineral 
wealth. 

The most superficial acquaintance with history re- 
veals to us great inequalities in the fortune and con- 
dition of the various members of the human family. 
The countries, in which one would wish to have 
been born, are few, and of limited extent. The bru- 
tal savage and the half civilized barbarian form the 
rule, and cultivated and intelligent man, the excep- 
tion. All the moral and intellectual wealth of the 
world has been gathered from a small portion of the 
earth's surface. There are vast regions — tracts 
which the eagle's wing cannot measure without flag- 
ging — with whose people, history has as little to do, 
as with the squabbles of a rookery or the dynasties of 
a bee-hive. Among civilized and historical nations, 
too, we perceive peculiar characteristics which are 
modified, but not essentially altered by the lapse of 
time. Some are agricultural, some pastoral, some com- 
mercial, and some manufacturing, and the combination 
of two or more of these forms of industry is found 
only in the most favored. Some nations invariably 
fall an easy prey to an invading force and wear with 
patience a foreign yoke ; others are obstinate in their 
resistance, and sullen and restless when subdued. In 
some parts, the traces of conquest are soon obliterated ; 
in others they continue long. As nothing happens 
by chance, there are causes for all these differences, 
more or less obvious as the case may be. The dan- 
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ger in such inquiries is that of ascribing too much 
importance to a single element. Most effects may be 
traced to a combination of causes, and men will have 
their attention called to one particular kind of 
influence rather than another, according to the di- 
rection in which their minds have been trained. 
There are distinctions and superiorities of race 
which seem to triumph over the influences of soil 
and climate, yet who can tell how much of this 
is owing to the character originally impressed upon 
the race, and how much, to the favorable circum- 
stances of growth and development. We are justly 
proud, for instance, of the moral and intellectual 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race. But that was 
but a narrow rivulet flowing from that great Teuto- 
nic wave which rolled in from Asia to Europe. Was 
that purer and better than all its kindred streams ? 
or is the present position and influence of the race to 
be ascribed to their long occupation of a spot so favor- 
able to growth and development, as Great Britain? 

We easily recognise the agency of commerce in 
civilizing and humanizing man. The merchants 
are the great peace^makers, and the sails of a distant 
ship recall to the mind as well as the eye, the wings 
of a dove. But the ocean is not merely to be viewed 
as the great highway of commerce, and the means by 
which wealth is exchanged and distributed. Its in- 
fluence is not confined to the maritime or the trading 
class. It takes part in the education of every child 
who is born within the roar of its waves. It spreads 
itself out as the commensurate antagonist of the 
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mind of man. It trains the hand, the eye, and the 
brain. It makes men quick-witted, fruitful in expe- 
dients, and calm in the midst of dangers. The sailor 
on shore feels a sense of superiority to the landsmen 
around him, and not without reason ; for his occupa- 
tion is such that his life often depends upon the best 
exercise of his best faculties. If he steered his ship 
with the sleepy carelessness with which the farmer 
drives his team, she would go to pieces upon the 
rocks. The boy who learns to swim and manage a 
boat, is learning something else at the same time. 

Who cannot taste the flavor of the sea in the lives 
and speech of those sagacious and strong-minded 
men, whom the Old Colony is every year sending up 
to Boston to make fortunes and found families ? 

Goethe, in one of his literary criticisms, speaks of 
the ocean as having exerted a decided influence upon 
the poetry of Spain and of England, and, in another 
place, he says, with great beauty, that the meanest of 
the poets of England is entitled to be heard, for he 
has Shakspeare for a countryman, and the ocean at 
his feet. 

In looking at the map of the Eastern Continents 
we recognise a proportion between the civilization 
and the extent of sea-coast of its three great divisions. 
r Africa is shaped like an egg. It is a compact body 
without members. It nowhere opens arms of invi- 
tation to the sea. It is not clasped and indented by 
those humanizing waves. Its line of coast is smooth, 
not jutting out into far reaching promontories and 
enclosing sheltered harbors. It has only one mile of 
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sea-coast for erery nine hundred square miles of sur- 
face. This is one main reason why we know so little 
of Africa ; why it has ever been, and probably will 
ever be the land of mystery. Commerce is confined 
to a thin rim of coast ; the boundless interior it can- 
not touch. The historical interest of Africa hardly 
goes beyond the bounds of Egypt, and Egypt owes 
every thing t£ the Nile. Asia is more favored in this 
respect than Africa, in having one mile of sea-coast for 
every five hundred square miles of surface. Its form is 
that of a vast body with projecting members. Among 
these, are the peninsulas of Arabia, Asia MiDor^ Hin- 
dostan, India beyond the Ganges and China, and 
these countries are, with one or two exceptions, the 
only parts of Asia which stimulate or reward histori- 
cal inquiry. To these regions the moral interest of 
Asia is confined. Separated from these maritime 
countries by that immense chain of mountains, which 
under various names stretches across the continent, 
and forms its most characteristic physical feature, is 
a vast tract of slopes, terraces and table lands, of 
which we know little, and are content to know little. 
From its physical features, a large part of this region 
can never be the abode of a stationary and agricul- 
tural population, but only of those wandering tribes, 
whose roving and unsettled habits, enforced by ne- 
cessity, forbid any progressive improvement in the 
arts that embellish and dignify life. Until men build 
bouses and form local interests and attachments, the 
work of civilization does not begin. The modem 
Tartar is a re-production of the ancient Scythian. 
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To the historical student, the central regions of 
Asia are interesting chiefly, as haying been the primi-* 
tive seats of those great streams of population which, 
in former ages flowed through the mountain gates of 
the Caucasus over Europe, and from Europe are now 
covering America. 

The maritime position of Arabia contributed to the 
development of that enterprising spirit, whose fruits 
were seen in a line of conquests extending from Bag- 
dad to the Straits of Gibraltar, and also to that intel- 
lectual activity, by which it was more honorably 
distinguished, of which we still have memorials in 
the Arabic numerals, one of the simplest yet most 
valuable of inventions, and in the Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments, the most popular book in the world ; 
the only one with which both Europe and Asia are 
familiar. 

Viewing Europe in this aspect, we see it to be 
merely a peninsular projection from the continental 
mass of Asia. Its inland seas penetrate farther and 
are more deeply embayed than those of any other 
portion of the globe. Its interior is pierced by the 
Adriatic and the Black seas. The timber, the metals, 
the leather and the hemp of the north, find their way 
to the south through the gates of the Baltic. The 
Spots are few where the ocean does not cast its spray. 
Europe has one mile of sea-coast for every one hun- 
dred and ninety-five square miles of surface. It is 
thus eminently adapted to the peaceful pursuits of 
commerce. The sea everywhere invites the enter- 
prising to embark upon its bosom. 
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TbesagacMMis mind of Peter the Great saw the 
oeeessity of uniting his empire to the rest of Earope by 
the ties of commerce, in order that it might take its 
place in the march of European civilization. He se* 
lected for the site of his caiHtal, the only spot from 
which sncfa an intercourse could be maintained — a 
loTT, marshy island, cavered viiih mnd in summer, and 
a firozecL pool in winter. The difficulties to be over* 
cotoe were immense, but they were met by despotic 
power and an iron will. Ttie foundation of St. Peters- 
burg cost the lives of more than a hundred thousand 
men,, who perished from: fatigue, exposure to cold, and 
damp^ and insufficient food. But it was founded ; and 
the traveller is now startled with the apparition of the 
most magnificent capital in Europe built upon a sat- 
urated sponge, of which, it is said, the Neva will one 
day " make a sop." 

Turning from the sea to the firm earth, we perceive 
that of the various forms into which the land is thrown, 
that which impresses the mind most strongly, is also 
that which is most powerful in its influence upon man^s 
physical destiny. I refer to chains of mountains. It is a 
ftcfl without dispute, that the force of local attachment 
is stronger in mountainous than in level countries. 
The heart of the mountaineer is contracted when he 
descends into the plains, and the dull air cannot give 
fi?ee play to his lungs. The wasting home-sickness 
produced in the Swiss by hearing, in a foreign land, 
the tunes associated with the peaks dnd glaciers of his 
native Alps, has become one of the common-places of 
Uteratuse; He will easily comprehend the depth of 
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this feeling who has had the happiness to pass ainy 
considerable time in a mountainous region, who has 
been conscious of the expanded life there breathed 
into him, who has felt all that was low rebuked, and 
all that was weak strengthened, by the majestic forms 
that rose around him, into whose *soul the mountain 
winds have blown peace, into whose mind upward* 
soaring thoughts have fallen from the far, cold peaks. 
If such be the impression which mountain scenery 
produces upon an occasional visitor, we can conceive 
its effect upon him whose mind and eye are fed by 
it from infancy, who becomes familiar with the 
ever-changing aspects of beauty and grandeur which 
mountains assume ,* who watches them through the 
long days of summer, sees their peaks overflowed 
with, the glory of morning, the shadows of noon- 
day clouds reposing on their green sides, the golden 
light and purple shade which the sunset flings over 
them, and the mantle of spiritual beauty which drops 
upon them from the moon. We are all familiar 
with the sentiment of Rob Roy — "My heart would 
sink, and my arm would shrink and wither like fern 
in the frost, were I to lose sight of my native hills." 
Scott himself said nearly the same thing, in aconver* 
sation with our countryman Irving, who had expressed 
some disappointment in that scenery of the Tweed 
around which the genius of the Border minstrel had 
thrown so imperishable a charm. " It may be par- 
tiality," said Scott, " but to my eye these gray hills 
and all this wild border country have beauties pecu- 
liar to themselves. I like the very nakedness of the 
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land. It has something bold, and stern, and solitary 
about it. When I have been for some time in the 
rich scenery about Edinburgh — which is ornamented 
garden land — I begin to wish myself back again 
among my honest gray hills ; and if I did not see the 
heather, at least once a year, I think I should die.'' * 
One of the most obvious advantages of moun- 
tains is, that they form f^ patn^l harriftr nf rlnfnw^o ^ | 

seconded by the hardihood of frame and soul inspired/ 
by the keen mountain air. This is confirmed byl 
history. E ngland^ was conquered by the Romans, \ 
the Saxons, and the Danes, and the Normans ; but the | 
Picts, behind their mountain fastnesses, were never ' 
subdued ; nor-je ere the Welch till a comparatively 
late period. The flat plain of Egypt has been' 
repeatedly cpngiiered, but the high table land of Jii^fs- 
sinia has for centuries preserved its independence and 
its religion. The mountain ramparts of northern 
Spain rolled back the tide of Moorish invasion, gave 
refuge to the remnants of the Gothic kingdoni, 
and enabled them to commence that career of re-con- 
quest which finally recovered all they had lost. The 
Alpine land of Kurdistan has furnished for ages an 
impregnable barrier to the Nestorian Christians. The 
whole available force of Russia has attempted in vain 
to bridle the mountaineers of Circassia. Illustrations 
of the same truth may be seen in the long-protracted 
resistance which the Tyrolese oflfered to the arms of 
France, and in the present contest between the French 

•living's ** Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey," (Crayon Mis- 
cellany, No. 2), p. 26. 

2 
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colony of Algiers and that brave Arab chieftain^ 
Abd-el Kader, a man in whose veins runs the true 
heroic blood ; the blood of Aristomenes, of Araiinius, of 
William Wallace, of Hofer and of John Stark — who, 
from the craggy fortresses of Mount Atlas defies the 
power of the most military nation in Europe. 

We may view mountains in another aspect, in 
which they exercise great influence over the physi- 
cal condition of the race, in the supply pX_ water 
which they furnis h to the level regions of the earth. 
The vapor of the atmosphere is constantly condensed 
and deposited in the form of water by the cold air of 
their summits, and the loftiest of them are stored with 
the accumulated snows of a thousand winters, and 
from their sides, streams, rivulets, and threads of water 
are constantly flowing, which, gathered into hollows, 
become lakes, or leap from ledge to ledge with the 
song and dance of mountain torrents, or, swelled by 
kindred waves, ex pand in to na vigable rive rs^; thus 
completing the great circuit of the waters and carry- 
ing back to the ocean the floods which rose in airy 
vapors from its capacious breast. Mountains thus 
become of paramount importance to man, and with- 
out them the torrid zone could not be inhabited ; and 
there, wnSr&TntJsl wanted, the providence of God has 
planted them most thickly, has reared their crests to 
the highest elevation and stored most abundantly 
their magazines of snow. Wherever a continent 
forms an extended plain for more than a few hundred 
\ miles, under a generally cloudless sky, a tract of des- 
I e rt land is gen erally the consequ^ose. A remarkable 
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peculiarity of the Eastern continent is a belt of deserts 
extending from the western coast of Africa to the 
eastern coast of Asia, bearing various names, and 
comprising a region as large as the whole of Europe. 
One great reason of this is the remoteness of these 
plains from ranges of mountains, and their consequent 
deficiency in moisture. In Africa, the Atlas moun- 
tains of Barbary are separated from the great central 
ranges of the continent, by a space of more than a 
thousand miles in breadth, and for that distance no 
considerable river flows into the Atlantic. There are 
no mountain shadows to cool those burning wastes, 
and no mountain snows to fertilize them. The eye 
grows dim, and the heart sickens before these inter- 
minable plains, where the unbroken horizon line 
supports a cloudless and dazzling sky, which scorches 
the brain like glowing steel. As soon as we reach 
the central ranges of mountains, we come to a fertile 
region, sparkling with streams, rich in vegetable pro- 
ductions, and supporting a numerous and stationary 
population, which has made considerable advances in 
the arts of life. A good physical map of Asia would 
show similar peculiarities of structure, for though 
that quarter of the globe abounds with long ranges 
of high mountains, yet, as all things there are on the 
most colossal scale, its plains are of proportionate 
extent. The ^reat eastern table land of that conti- 
nent, for instance, comprising the plateau of Thibet 
and the desert of Gobi, extends over a space equal to 
one half of Europe, a region too vast to be penetrated 
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by the waters of the mountains which enclose it, 
though some of these are the highest on the globe. 

But these results are not wholly to be ascribed to 
the absence of mountains. Their action is essen-' 
tially modified by that of the prevalent w indauof a 
country. ^5[iB^sJblQadng from the sea upon the land 
deposit their moisture and grow dry as they approach 
the interior. North and south of the equator, there 
are steady winds blowing in an easterly direction, 
well known to navigators as the trade-winds. The 
8Quth::ea§t ern trade -wind blowing across the Atlantic, 
reaches the coast of Brazil, saturated with moisture, 
which is gradually deposited as the wind sweeps over 
the continent, and is the main cause of the inexhaust- 
ible fertility of those regions. When this wind 
reaches the Andes, whatever moisture it may retain 
is withdrawn by the condensing power of those snowy 
ranges, and, consequently, the countries of Chili and 
Peru, though a mere terrace between the mountains 
and the ocean, are parched with drought and abound 
in barren and sandy wastes. 

The height of mountains and their distance from 
the sea, determine the nature and course of rivers. 
The waters which descend from mountains assume a 
different character, as they are gathered into longi- 
tudinal or transverse channels. Longitudinal chan- 
nels, or valleys, are those which lie between parallel 
chains of mountains ; transverse valleys are those 
which cut through mountain ranges. The former 
flow more gently and through a larger space, the 
latter are shorter in their course and more abrupt in 
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their movements. The Mississippi and Connecticut 
are instances of rivers flowing through longitudinal 
valleys. The passages of the Hudson through the 
Highlands, and of the Potomac through the Blue 
Ridge, at Harper's Ferry, are examples of the course 
of a river through a transverse channel. These pas^ 
sages are generally productive of scenery of striking 
grandeur. The streams of longitudinal valleys are 
more navigable, those of transverse valleys more 
available for water power. In the timber-growing 
countries, as Maine and Norway, the prevalent streams 
are of the latter kind, furnishing the means of pre- 
paring the timber for the builder's use, a want of 
which is much felt in regions like the valley of the 
Mississippi, which are so formed as to render it im- 
possible to have streams of rapid descent. 
"" The combined action of mo untains a nd rivers has 
an important influence in the formation of those 
alluvial plains which are so thickly scattered over the 
earth's surface, and form its most fertile portions. 
The action of the atmosphere is constantly disinte- 
grating the surface of the various rocks of which 
mountains are composed, and every drop of water 
which flows from their sides is more or less charged 
with earthy matter thus decomposed, which is grad- 
ually deposited by the streams as they flow on to 
the sea. In large rivers the amount thus brought 
down is very great. Mr. Lyell estimates the amount of 
earthy matter discharged daily by the river Ganges into 
the Bay of Bengal to be equal in bulk and weight, at 
least, to the great pyramids of Egypt. The muddy 
2* 
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waters of the river Amazons may be discerned three 
hundred miles from its mouth. The river Rhone 
enters the lake of Geneva in an extremely turbid 
state, but leaves it, beautifully transparent. Of course 
it deposits its earthy matter in its passage, and conse- 
quently at the upper end of the lake there is a tract 
of alluvial land nearly eight miles in length, formed 
by these deposits. The same process is going on by 
the agency of other streams in other portions of the 
lake, and if the present course of nature be undisturbed, 
its whole surface will, at some future and indefinitely 
^stant period, be converted into green meadows, 
'hus we have to thank the mountains ultimately for 
the finest portions of the earth we live upon, for these 
idluvial soils are, from the chemical elements which 
/enter into their composition, always fertile ; in a greater 
I or less degree, according to the geological character of 
the rocks from which they were originally decom- 
posed. In our dear barren Massachusetts these are 
the only soils of much value for arable purposes in 
their natural state ; and this is the reason why an 
acre of meadow land at Northampton is worth more 
than a square mile of the bleak hills of Worthington 
or Peru. 

Allow me now to ask your attention while I apply 
these general principles to some of the most remark- 
able nations of the globe. The great African desert 
of Sahara is bounded on the east by Egypt, a most 
singular region, deeply interesting to the historical 
inquirer, especially in our times, from the spirit and 
success with which its monuments have been studied. 
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Egypt is the child of the Nile, or rather of the moun- 
tains, from which the various streams which form the 
Nile, take their rise. The clouds of moisture which 
the sun draws from the Mediterranean, are borne in a 
southerly direction by the prevalent winds till they 
encounter the high mountain ranges of Abyssinia. 
There they are condensed and fall in copious rains, 
which cause the periodical inundations of the Nile ; 
a peculiarity of that river, the vast consequences of 
which I need not detail to you. The alluvial valley of 
the Nile varies in breadth from two to ten miles, and 
is the gift of the mountains, sent down by the river. 
Thus Egypt is a mere deposit of sediment in a trough 
of granite and limestone. This alluvial valley is 
the most productive region on the globe, and has 
been so from time immemorial, the overflow of the 
river renewing the youth of the soil, and preserving 
its virgin richness. This remarkable river flows 
through a course of twelve hundred miles without 
receiving a single tributeiry stream, a fact without 
a parallel in geography. Who can wonder that this 
mighty and beneficent stream, which rescues a smil- 
ing strip of bloom and verdure from the barren wastes 
which border it, should occupy such a space in his- 
tory and literature, should have stimulated so power- 
fully the curiosity of inquiring minds, and should 
have been regarded with idolatrous veneration by the 
simple-minded millions whom it fed ? When, too, 
we recall the historical importance of Egypt, the 
early development of the human mind which there 
took place, and the monuments of its power and skill 
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which still remain — sphynxes, obelisks, pyramids 
and temples, upon whose ponderous blocks Time has 
notched the flight of forty centuries, and view it all 
as depending upon a regular sequence of physical 
causes and eflects, tracing its connection with those 
natural laws which lift the vapors from the ocean's 
floor, which set the dew drop in the hollow of a new 
blown rose, which waft along the upper currents of 
the air, those lazy clouds of summer, which the 
dreamer follows with half shut eye, we are led into 
a train of thoughts 

*' which, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is as a veil." 

which find no resting-place short of the throne of 
Him of whom it is written " when he uttereth his 
voice, there is a multitude of waters in the heavens, 
and he causeth the vapors to ascend from the ends of 
the earth ; he maketh lightnings with rain, and bring* 
eth forth the wind out of his treasures." 

The political history of Egypt affords a striking 
illustration of that stem law of compensation which 
runs through the works of Providence, which be- 
stows nothing upon man without a price or a condi- 
tion. Egy pt has no natural barriers of defence ; and 
■^^' its SQ£Ljclimate and luxuriant soil have no tendency 
to form that hardihood of soul and frame which 
makes such barriers unnecessary. It has consequently 
been the^easj^^grey of j^vjot-y:. conqiafirDr, who has 
taken a fancy to it, from Cambyges to Bonaparte. 

In turning from Egypt to Greece, which next be- 
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came the paramount nation of the world, we find pe- 
culiar relations between the history and character of 
^the people and the physical qualities of the country. 
Its situation with respect to A§ia, Egypt, It,aly and 
gipily, made it an easy medium of communication, 
and gave rise to a lively interchange of the arts and 
commodities of life. In its proximity to Asia we 
see a main cause of those repeated attempts of the '^sxa, 
sisuigjD.-'ettbdu^t, which had so powerful an effect 
in elevating the national character, of the disastrous 
influence exercised by the same people upon the in- 
ternal politics^fjSreece at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war^ and of the Asiatic conquests projected 
by Philip of Macedon, and executed by the vast and 
comprehensive genius of his son. The peninsula of 
Greece is remarkable, among the countries of Europe, 
for those peculiarities which distinguish Europe itself 
from the other quarters of the globe ; for the number 
of its naturaldmsiOTs^ and its exte nt of sea-j 
compared jwith its surface . Though not so large as 
Portugal, its extent of sea-coast is greater than that 
of Italy, and twice as great as that of Prance. Pelopon- 
nesus is so embayed and indented by the sea that 
it has been aptly likened to the human hand, stretched 
out, with Jtbe fingers apart. Thus the voice of the 
sea was ever sounding in the ears of the Greek, and 
from every mountain height its blue waters were 
seen sparkling in the clear distance. It essentially 
contributed to the formation of that bold, active and 
enterprising spirit which characterized the people. 
The murmur of its waves is constantly heard in the 
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literatur e of Greec e, as in that o f En gland . The 

poetry of Homer is full of ocean influences. Its 

author must have been familiar with the sea in all 

its moods, and from childhood '^ laid his hand upon 

its mane," like that strong swimmer of our own age, 

from whom these words are taken, but who, unlike 

the old Greek bard, drew from the ocean not the 

f spirit of its central repose, but its bitterness, its tur- 

/ bulence and its foam. The attachment of the Greeks 

I to the sea is illustrated by an anecdote which has 

j come down to us, of a Greek islander, who, when he 

/ was carried to see the beautiful vale of Tempe, coldly 

Viemarked, "this is well; but where is the sea?" 

Greece, too, was as much a land of the mountain as 

of the flood. It is a region of plains and hollows, 

lying in the laps of steep mountain ranges, which 

can in many places be traversed only by nsirrow 

passes, where the footing is diflicult and dangerous. 

j States lying near each other were completely isolated 

/ by mountain barriers. Hence it came that Greece 

/ was occupied by many distinct communities, diflering 

I in dialect and in civil and religious institutions, whose 

struggles and rivalries aflbrded a constant excitement 

- to the minds of the inhabitants. This explains the 

fact why the history of Greece is so crowded with 

events, is so fruitful in political instruction, and 

18 also one reason of the beauty and variety of its 

literature. Of the various dialects of Greece, no one 

degeherated into a vulgaur or provincial patois, but 

each was a refined language, used to express the 

conceptions best suited to its peculiar character. 
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Thessaly, for instance, was an extensive alluvial 
plain, fertilized by the Peneus and its tributary streams, 
abounding in corn, cattle and horses, and inhabited 
by a luxuriant and self-indulgent people. The people 
of BoBotia, separated from Attica only by a range of 
mountains, were totally unlike the inhabitants of the 
latter country. They were the laughing stock of the 
lively Athenians, for their surly tempers, their sluggish 
brains, and their love of eating and drinking. Boeotia 
j is composed of plains and valleys of extraordinary 
fertility, owing to the accumulated deposits brought 
down by the streams from the neighboring moun- 
tains, which also gave rise to periodical inundations and 
established a resemblance, on a small scale, between 
the Cephisus, its principal stream, and the Nile. The 
prevalence of moisture, however, made the air heavy 
and unwholesome, and the winters were long and 
severe. In Peloponnesus, Sparta and Messenia, sepa- 
rated only by a range of mountains, were constantly 
at war, until the former conquered the latter, and 
made slaves of its inhabitants. The centre of Pel- 
oponnesus was occupied by the table land of Arcadia, 
enclosed in an irregular ring of mountains, so knotted 
together that there is only one opening through 
which its waters escape. Arcadia was by^ no means 
that soft and gentle region which most persons asso- 
ciate with the name, but its soil was churlish and its 
climate inclement. It was inhabited by a hardy race 
of shepherds, marked by those traits which have 
always characterized mountaineers. They were brave, 
simple and hospitable* That familiarity with grand 
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and beautiful scenery, which has produced the sweet 
mountain melodies of Switzerland and the Tyrol, 
served to develop the imaginative element in the 
Arcadians. Among them, the sounds of the pastoral 
reed was first heard. Pan haunted their mountains, 
and upon one of their summits Mercury is said to 
have found the lyre. From its rude hills and bleak 
plains, the inspiration of pastoral poetry has ever been 
drawn. Arcadia and Laconia were the principal seats 
of the Dorians, one of the two great races by which 
Greece was occupied, which always retained those 
peculiarities which belong to agricultural and pastoral 
communities, t^hich, with modifications of course, 
are still found in the farmers of New England, and 
what are called the country gentlemen of old Eng- 
land ; a dislike of innovation, a want of perception 
of the ludicrous, a feeling that men who talk much 
are not very wise, a slow solidity of judgment, and a 
conviction that, after all, things are very well as they 
are. The position and physical character of Sparta 
were in unison with the characteristics of the race. 
It was situated in a valley, at a considerable distance 
from the sea, and was surrounded by lofty mountains. 
There was no temptation to a maritime life, as the 
coast of Laconia was stormy and dangerous, and had 
but one tolerable harbor. It was extremely dif&cult 
of access, there being but two natural passes by which 
it can be approached by land, a fact of much histor- 
ical importance, and which essentially modifies the 
spirit of the Spartan boast, that no invading army 
was ever driven away from the banks of the Eurptai^ 
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Torning from Laconia to Attica, we percei7e«*a 
marked difference in the physical characteristics of 
the two countries. Attica is a peninsula of small 
extent, with valleys opening upon the coast, which 
abounded with commodious harbors, and inviting, 
by its position, the commerce of Asia. Its soil was 
light and poor, producing flowers and fragrant shrubs; 
in abundance, and well adapted to the olive, but 
not of depth and body enough for the growth of 
wheat. Though laboriously and skilfully cultivated, 
its produce was never sufficient to supply the wants 
of its inhabitants. On the other hand, Attica had. 
mines of silver and abundant quarries of marble.' 
Thus the Athenians were urged to a maritime life, 
alike by the wealth and the poverty of their country, 
and they early became bold and sucdesaful navigators. , 
The passage from Greece to Asia is rendered easy by 
that group of beautiful islands, which extends, like a 
succession of natural stepping-stones, from one conti- 
nent to the other. A glance at the map suggests the 
obvious explanation of those relations of protection: 
and dependence which so long existed between Athens < 
and these islands. We see how natural it was for 
that powerful maritime city to bind these ocean gems 
into a coronet for her brow of sovereignty. Athens, 
by its position, was exposed to assault, and was conse^ 
quently more than once captured. 

There were other elements common in various 
degrees to the whole of the Grecian peninsula, which 
aided in the wonderful development of the human 
mind, which there took place. The air was lemaric- 

8 
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able for its clearness and purky, as is shown by the 
excellent preservation in which those monuments of 
art are still found, which have been so fortunate as 
to escape the destroying hand of man. The climate 
was admirably suited to develop both body and mind. 
The winters were severe in some places, but, generally, 
there was warmth without h6at and coolness without 
cold. The cold of winter was tempered by the genial 
sea-breezes, and the heats of summer mitigated by the 
bracing winds from the mountains, many of whose 
peaks were covered with show during the whole^ 
year. The soil, with very few exceptions, was of 
that kind which stimulates and rewards labor; not of 
tropical luxuriance, but richly repaying the husband- 
man's toil. Thus all the influences that were aromid 
the ancient Greek were adapted to quicken, animate 
and inspire; to give muscular power and nervous 
sensibility ; to create active minds in vigorous bodies ;> 
and there is the same analogy between the energetic 
and practical character of the Greek intellect, and the 
forms and expressions of nature in Greece, which we 
observe between the dreamy and speculative cast of 
the Oriental mind and the exhausting heats and mo- 
notonous plains of the East. 

The star of empire in its western course from 
Greece next lighted upon Italy, a country as remark- 
able for its physical structure as for its history. Its 
form is familiar to you, and its great extent of 
sea*coast is obvious at a glance. Its proximity to 
Sicily and Africa suggests and explains many mem- 
orable eveats in its history.; The north of It^ly is 
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occupied by an alluvial plain of wonderful beauty 
and fertility, enclosed on three sides by the Alps and 
Appenines, and opening to the Adriatic on the fourth. 
Through it flows the Po,fed by innumerable streams, 
always kept in supply by the melting snows of the 
mountains. These streams bring down such quanti- 
ties of fertilizing deposit, that the Po has filled up the 
Adriatic to such an extent, that towns, once seaports, 
are now several miles in the interior. When we see 
this lovely plain unrolled like a map at the feet of 
the mountains, greeting the eye of the traveller who 
has scaled their summits, with a glad vision of towered 
cities, smiling hamlets, cultivated fields and silver- 
winding streams, can we wonder that the tide of 
invasion should so often have rolled through the 
passes of the Alps, and that the Po should so often 
have been reddened witli the blood of armies con- 
tending for the spoils which lay around them ? Ob- 
serve too how completely the whole exteiit of Italy 
is ridged and furrowed by mountains and valleys. 
Besides the great spinal cord of the Appenines, there 
are frequent outlying ranges between them and the 
Mediterranean ; and this central range is constantly 
throwing out lateral spurs which start off at right 
angles, and pull up at the very margin of the sea, in 
the form of bold and wooded cliffs. This blending 
of the mountain and the sea explains the beauty 
tod grandeur of Italian scenery, and has helped to 
make that country a land of artists, by its powerftil 
influence upon the eye and the mind. This peculiar 
mountain formation dividea Italy into a number of 
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isolated valleys, which is one great reason why the 
Romans were so long in conquering it, why its histo^ 
ry during the middle ages is so sad a record of feuds 
and fightings, and why, since the dismemberment of 
the Roman empire, it has been impossible to combiite 
the several Italian states into one homogeneous whole. 
The rivalries of these several states had also a power- 
fully stimulating effect upon the human <nind^ and 
contributed to the growth of that long array of men 
illustrious in arms, arts, politics, literature and sciencis, 
who shed so imperishable a lustre upon the annals of 
modern Italy. 

The country which in modem times has had 
the greatest power and influence, compared to the 
extent of its territory, is^ beyond all comparison. 
Great Britain, and it may not be uninteresting to 
examine how far this is owing to physical advan- 
tages. The position of Great Britain is most favor- 
able, being nearly in the centre of the inhabited 
part of the globe, as its capital is the centre and heart 
of the commercial world. The insular character of 
England has had the most important influence upon 
its history and growth. It has protected her from 
those ravages of war, which have so often desolated 
^e rest of Europe. It is now nearly eight hundred 
years since the people of England have seen the 
camp fires of a foreign army. Her coasts ev6ry 
where abound in sheltered harbors, and the pursuits 
of commerce are thrust upon her people by an inevi- 
table necessity. Great Britain is equally favored in 
an agricultural point of view. It lies within the 
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temperate zone, and its soil is favorable to the growth 
of wheat and the other cereal grains, which form the 
staple of the food of man. A very large proportion 
of its surface is adapted for the purposes of tillage, 
and the rest is valuable as timber land or for pastur- 
age. The climate of England, though often abused, 
has much to commend it. It is damp and dull, but 
temperate and equable, free from our sudden changes 
of temperature, and fierce extremes of heat and cold. 
The great merit of the climate of England is ex- 
pressed in a saying ascribed to one of her kings, that 
there was no country in which it was possible to be 
so many days in the year, in the open air, with com- 
fort. The dampness which is so depressing to the 
spirits of the delicate and the susceptible, is the cause 
of that rich verdure which is so characteristic a fear 
ture in the scenery of England. This depth of 
verdure has also essentially contributed to the won- 
derful excellence of those breeds of cattle which are 
so large a part of the agricultural wealth of England. 
Great Britain is also remarkable for the great variety 
of its soil and surface compared with its extent. 
Within a moderate compass are found all the forms 
of natural beauty ; coast scenery, river scenery, 
and mountain scenery — with lakes, valleys and 
plains. This has contributed to make the English 
such lovers of the country and of rural life. This 
has helped to give its literature that peculiar charm 
which comes from a careful study and minute obser- 
vation of Nature, not in the gross, but by parcel and 
in detail, of her secluded charms, her fleeting expres- 
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sions, her airy and quick-dissolving graces, her shy, 
retiring moods. The poetry of England is vocal 
with sylvan and rural sounds ; the voice of the night- 
ingale, the note of the cuckoo, the lark's song, the 
ploughman's whistle, the mower's scythe, the roar of 
the forest, the babbling of the brook. From what 
other literature can four successive lines be taken 
which present so many fine images of sound and 
sight, as the following stanza from Scott : 

" Meny it is in the good gieen wood, 
When the mxvia and merle are singing, 
When the hoonds are in cry, and the deer sweep by, 
And the banter's horn is ringing." 

But neither the sea, which like an unsleeping dragon 
keeps watch around the coast of England, nor her 
variety of surface that acts so favorably upon the 
mind of man, nor her temperate climate, nor her pro- 
ductive soil, are by any means sufficient to explain 
her present pride of place. For this, more than to 
all things else, she is indebted to the wealth that is 
hidden in the bowels of her earth. Manufactures 
cannot be carried on to any considerable extent, with- 
out the power of steam or the power of falling wa- 
ter. The streams of England generally flow through 
alluvial plains, and hence the streams are navigable 
and the plains are fertile ; but such a formation pre- 
cludes the possibility of those rapid descents and pre- 
cipitous fisdls by which the power of water may be 
applied to manufacturing purposes. But this defi- 
ciency has been supplied by those vast beds of ooal| 
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which are the most striking feature in the geology of 
England, and the most valuable of the gifts which 
Providence has bestowed upon her. By the agency 
of her coal has been created a system of manufac- 
turing industry, whose annual amount of productions 
the imagination itself can hardly grasp. Such pro- 
digious sums fall on the ear, like the distances of the 
solar system, and awaken no image in the mind. The 
manufactures of England have been the great sources 
of her wealth and her power. From her beds of 
coal she drew the resources which enabled her to 
wage a successful contest with the vast capacity and 
colossal power of Bonaparte ; and without these, the 
might of her guantleted hand, whose grasp is now 
upon all the earth, would be paralyzed, and those iron 
muscles wax feeble as infancy. The coal mines of 
England have been indirectly the cause of some of 
the most remarkable inventions and discoveries of 
modern times. Without them we should not have 
had the steam-engine of Watt, the power-loom of 
Cartwright, Arkwright's spinning-frame, and Davy's 
safety-lamp. None of these were stumbled upon by 
chance, but were the results of long and laborious 
trains of thought, originally commenced from a con- 
sideration of the great practical value of the desired 
end. No man will tear his brains to pieces in in- 
venting a machine which, when completed, can find 
no work to do. The influence, direct and indirect, of 
the coal of England upon her policy, her legislation, 
and even the manners and habits of her people, is a 
fruitful theme, to which my limits will not permit me 
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to do more than allude. It has been the origin of 
her protective tariffs and corn laws, which have given 
rise to so much oral and written discussion. The 
comparative cheapness of fuel there has had no in- 
considerable influence in the formation of those do- 
mestic virtues and fireside habits, which are found 
among the best parts of her people and are so agreea- 
bly reflected in her literature. 

j We may trace other analogies than those which 
have been mentioned, between the physical structure 
of Europe and Asia, and their history and fortunes. 
The natural divisions of Asia separate it into regions 
of immense size, occupied by nations few in number, 

I in proportion to the vast extent of thjS continent. 
Europe, on the contrary, is parcelled oS by its physi- 
cal structure, into small states, with natural bounda- 

L.ries. Thus Asia has been peopled by races few in 
nmnber, but 'pajif^fmjmflfid of grtfat milltitndfiflj so 
that one race cannot act powerfully upon the other. 
Europe is occupied by a variety of nations, unlike in 
their mental and physical structure, and highly stimu- 
lating in their mutual influence. This is one reason 
why the human mind has not only made so much 
more progress in Europe than in Asia, but why its 
forms of development have been so much more va- 
rious. The expression, " the oriental mind" suggests 
something homogeneous and similar in all its seve- 
ral modifications ; but under the words '' European 
mind" we comprehend many and diflerent forms of 
intellectual development. From the same cause, 
conquests in Asia have been far more extensive and 
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more permanent than in Europe. For some centuries 
the leading states of Europe, with very few ezceptionsi 
have preserved unaltered their boundaries, their lan- 
guage, and their institutions. How little change have 
all the conquests of Bonaparte effected in the political 
map of Europe. It was not without reason that tins 
extraordinary man turned his thoughts so constantly 
to Asia. He always said that Sir Sydney Smith, by 
repulsing his attack upon Acre, had changed the cur^- 
rent of his destiny. He welt knew, for Bonaparte's 
Visions T^ere never without a foundation of truth, that 
Asia was the place for military adventurers to found 
kingdoms in, and not Europe. 

These topics, drawn from the physical structure of 
the Old World, might be expanded, and others sug- 
gested, but I must hasten to our own country, and 
devote the peiriod that remains, to a consideration of 
some of its marked physical peculiarities. Here we 
have not all the elements of comparison which the 
Old World supplies, owing to the recent occupation 
of the New World by the European race. The years 
of God are the centuries of man, and it is but yester- 
day since we broke with our axes the silence of this 
wedtern wilderness. We must speculate more and 
chronicle less ; dwell more in the future and less in 
the past. The rapid growth of our country is alone 
a proof of uncommon physical advantages* As a 
general rule the poptuaHon of a country depends 
upon the variety of occupation which it can sup- 
ply to its inhabitants, and this depends ultimately 
upon the gifts of nature* In this respect we are 
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highly favored, as our country has great commer- 
cial, agricultural and manufacturing capacities. As 
to foreign commerce, a glance at our immense line of 
8ea->coast supersedes the necessity of any argument. 
In regard to inland commerce, our advantages are 
still greater, for the most remarkable physical feature 
of our country is the number and length of its navi- 
gable streams, whose waters flow and circulate like 
the blood in the veins and arteries of the body, and 
with the same healthful effects. The advantages, 
direct and indirect, material and moral, of this boon 
of Providence, are infinite and incalculable, ^ra- 
bift, for instance, is about t he size of the United 
States east of |fr^ Itfississip pij but imagine the differ- 
ent fortunes that would await us were our coun,- 
try as ill supplied with streams of water as Arabia. 
The great extent of the United States, audits variety 
of structure, lead naturally to a diversity of employ- 
ments in its inhabitants. The greater part of New 
England is, ^ologicdlj speaking, primary in its 
character. In countries of this formation the shores 
are bold, and the water along the coast is deep. The 
sources of the streams are high above their mouths, 
and the streams themselves are of moderate length ; 
they consequently do not flow gently through ext^n- 
V^ive plains, but leap down terraces and inclined plains. 
TTo borrow a familiar illustration, they run down 
/ stairs in order to get to the sea. Now it is the down- 
i ward passage of water from one level to another 
'-jBBthich produces water power. In primary countries, 
the soil is usually tbia and poor, — requiring both 'wr 
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I dustry and intelligence to make it productive. Thus 
\ by its structure New England is led rather to com- 
\jaierce and manufactures, than agriculture ; or rather 
a smaller proportion of its inhabitants is induced to 
follow agricultural pursuits than in most countries. 
The want of great natural fertility in the soil, too, 
18 undoubtedly one* element in the moral and intel- 
lectual elevation of the farming population of New 
England, virtue and labor being linked together in 
the plan of Providence by such indissoluble ties. 
The climate of New England is severe, and tends to 
an undue development of the nervous system, but on 
the whole is not unfavorable to health or long life in 
those who live wisely and not too fast. Our win- 
ters are long, but the heat of summer makes up for 
its brief stay, and the winters themselves are valua« 
ble for the leisure they afford for intellectual cul- 
ture, thus furnishing another illustration in addition 
to that dralwn from the. character of our soil, of the 
great law of compensation by which God is often 
most generous where he most denies. 

In turning from the North to the extreme South, 
we find a very different geological structure, and con- 
sequently different physical features. The coast is 
lo w and g a ^n dyj the sho res not bold^ and the harbors 
indiSjEli^t. The surface of the country is not mark- 
ed by great irregularities, but there is a predominance 
of plains, composed of productive soil, through 
which the streams flow with a lazy current. Hence, 
agriculture is, of necessity, the chief occupation, and 
the paramount interest of men. Thus in the difier- 
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f/^ ent ^ysical features of the North and South, we ae 
L^ one cause of their clashing opinions on the suhjeot 
^'^ Q ^a protective tariff^ and also one season why, in such 
a conflict, each should be prepared to yield some* 
thing. In the exclusively agricultural character of 
our^extrame Southern region, we can also trace an 
element of difficulty in that whioh is the great pro- 
blem of our age, the bringing of the j^frican ra^e out 
of the house of bondage. 

The middle region is more favored than either of 
the extremes. There are ample facilities for foreign 
QOnHnerqe, large tracts of fertile soil, unbounded 
stores of mineral wealth, abundant water po^er, and 
a fine climate. What more can man ask from Hea-^ 
yen than theise. There is hardly on this globe a re* 
gion capable of sustaining a denser population, than 
the strip of land which lies between the Blue Ridg^ 
and the Allegany mountains, extending through Penn^ 
sylvsmia and Virginia, and comprising parts of New 
York, Tennessee and the Carolinas. Jt is the great 
wheat-growing region of our country. It has also 
immense fields of anthracite coal and abundant iron 
mines. No one can look forward without deep in- 
terest to the future fortunes of this highly favored 
zone; blessed with the richest of soils, vaulted by 
the brightest and bluest of skies,,. fanned by the un- 
tiring wing of the mountain breeze, and with mine- 
ral wealth in the bowels of its earth more valuable 
than the gems of Qolconda or the gold of Peru. 
What patriot heart will refuse to join the fervent as- 
piration, that maA may not fns^ what God ha^ made 
so glorious. 
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The state of Pennsylvania may be taken as a fair 
type of the whole region occupied by the Middle 
States. It has an easy and safe access to the sea, a 
large proportion of fertile soil and incalculable mineral 
wealth. There is more coal in this state alone, than 
in all Europe, including England. All these natu- 
ral advantages are turned to the best account by a 
judicious system of internal improvement. In look-* 
ing at the gifts of Heaven so bounteously showered 
upon this state on the one hand, and at her shuffling, 
shabby, dishonest and cowardly conduct in regard to 
her public debt, on the other hand, can we wonder 
that the loud hiss of indignant Europe should be di* 
rected against a commonwealth so rich in resources, 
so poor in self-respect, not to say common honesty.* 

There is one curious fact in regstfd to our country 
which shows how large a share the geological struc- 
ture of a region has in determining the chief seats of 
its population. Along the coasts of New England, 
the sea beats against a rugged wall of primary rocks, 
but south of New York, this formation gives place to 
a maritime low land. But the original line is con- 

* This, it will be observed, was written more than a year ago. 
Since then, Pennsylvania has done something to lighten the load 
of obloquy which rested npon her, but I leave what I have writ- 
ten, as a record of the feeling which the pecuniary delinquency of 
that state awakened in every well-wisher of oar common country. 
Whatever may be the future course of Pennsylvania, the past can- 
not be undone. The injury which she has inflicted upon our in- 
stitutions and the cause of liberty all over the world, can be bit 
partially atoned for, should she hereafter meet with punctuality all 
h&s engagements. January, 1846. 

4 
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tinned in a rocky ledge which seems to have been 
the ancient boundary of the ocean, in the Middle and 
Southern States. This may be traced by the rapids 
or falls first reached in ascending the rivers from the 
sea, from the Hudson to the Mississippi, at a distance 
of from fifty to a hundred miles from the coast. It 
will easily be perceived that such a point would be 
the most eligible position for a settlement, as it would 
have access to the sea, and also would command the 
navigation of the back part of the stream until the 
next steppe, or terrace was reached. And in point of 
fact, this line, which also marks the limits of tide wa- 
ter, may be traced by the flourishing towns which 
have sprung up along its course, as Trenton, Bal- 
timore, Georgetown, Alexandria and Washington^ 
Richmond and Eiredericksburg, Columbia, Augusta, 
and Milledgeville. The low plain lying east of this 
ledge is supposed to have been at some former pe- 
riod a part of the bed of the ocean and to have been 
uplifted by a strong submarine force. 

Of late years, men are beginning to speak, with more 
or less of freedom, of what was once almost treason 
to hint at, a dissolution of the union. There are so 
many aspects more important, in which this subject 
may be considered, that it is not to be wondered that 
the geographical difficulties have not been adverted to ; 
and indeed they who are most clamorous on this head, 
seldom condescend to notice its practical elements 
at all, as they act exclusively from their sensibilities 
and reason exclusively from their imaginations. In 
the United States we have no great natural divisions, 
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separating us into distinct communities, a peculiarity 
which furnishes a strong argument in favor of our 
keeping together, as it would greatly increase the 
evils consequent upon a dissolution of our political 
union. Divide where we may, we should leave long 
and exposed lines of frontier, with no natural walls 
or gulfs of division. Supposing that men hereafter 
are to be governed, to the same extent or any thing 
like it, as in times past, by their selfish passions, I 
I need not say how large an element of mischief this 
fact would supply. We have had a specimen of the 
social and political action of a long and exposed fron- 
f tier, in the feverish uneasiness into which our coun- 
I try was recently thrown, growing out of our relations 
I with Great Britain. Had there been a range of snow 
\ covered mountains between us and the Canadas, we 
I should have had no burning of the Caroline, and no 
\trial of McLeod. 

I have spoken of our facilities of inland navigation 
as being our chief physical or geographical boon. 
One of our great wants is the absence of mountains 
so high as to be always covered with snow. The 
gradual and uniform melting of the snows has an im- 
portant effect upon the rivers, in keeping their streams 
moderately full, and obviating the ill effects of long 
protracted drought. In consequence of this want, 
our rivers, especially our western rivers, are hardly 
ever at that point of elevation most useful to man, 
but are either so swollen by rains and the melting of 
the winter's snow as to be doing mischief; or so dried 
by the beats of summer as to be hardly navigable. 
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Another advantage which we enjoy, and for which 
we are mainly indebted to the great Apalachian 
chain, is the absence of deserts. There are no con- 
siderable tracts of land, wholly unfitted for agri- 
cultural purposes, within the limits of the United 
States. Between us and the Pacific there is an ex- 
tensive region of this kind, of about eight hundred 
miles in length and six hundred miles in breadth, in- 
cluding the Rocky Mountains which run through it ; 
a sandy and rocky tract, not capable of supporting 
a stationary agricultural population, and only to be 
safely traversed by persons in considerable numbers. 
This region lies between us and the Oregon territory. 
Of the validity of our claims to this territory I have 
not carefully informed myself, but all past history 
gives its testimony against the probable success of 
any attempt to combine into one political whole, two 
great members thus disjoined. Nature interposes her 
veto, by rearing her rocky walls, and spreading out 
her dreary wastes of separation. She forbids the bans 
of such a union. And in this point of view alone, I 
should hold our claims upon the Oregon territory to 
be dearly maintained at the cost of one dollar of 
treasure, or one drop of blood. 

The physical structure of our country, viewed in 
connection with its probable future fortunes, presents 
a vast field of speculation and inquiry, of which I 
have hardly crossed the threshold. We have a goodly 
heritage; the lines have fallen to us in pleasant 
places. We are not doomed to waste the noble 
impulses of patriotism upon a few bleak mountains 
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and rocky coasts, but we have a country to love and 
to adorn, which is commensurate with the most exact- 
ing desires of the human soul. We are here trying 
new experiments in social life, upon the grandest 
scale, and under the most favorable circumstances. 
We have cast aside alike the toys and the impediments 
of feudal times. Our soil will not grow the king, 
the prelate, or the noble, but we hope and trust that 
the plant, man, is here destined to reach a perfection 
unknown before. What is to be the future of this 
magnificent country ? On this point, mournful voices 
are already beginning to be scattered upon the air. 
Men, and wise men too, are predicting evil issues. 
It may be so. It may be that our experience is to 
add to the warnings and admonitions of history ; that 
the voice of the past is to sigh through the shattered 
walls and broken arches of our social fabric. It 
may be that our sun is to go down in blood ; that 
violence is to rend asunder the chain of our union 
and scatter its links in wild disorder ; that our soil is 
to be drenched with fraternal blood j that the pleasant 
gardens of our prosperity are to be uprooted by the 
whirlwinds of anarchy, or iron-bound by the polar 
frost of despotism. It will be so if our material civil- 
ization is always to keep far in advance of our mental 
and mora] cultivation ; if prosperity is to make us 
selfish, if wealth is to make us hard-hearted, if power 
is to make us tyrannous. But not thus would I cast 
the horoscope of our country's fortunes. There are 
two great houses in the world — the house of hope 
and the house of fear j far be from me and my friends 
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